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proceedings and evidence shows clearly that there were two
parties in the committee : one of them, the more radical,
supported May's far-reaching ideas of reform; the other,
more conservative, was not disposed to go so far as he sug-
gested in breaking up the historic construction of the order
of business. Although the chairman, Sir John Pakington,
belonged to the former group, the majority were only ready
for cautious reform. The draft report prepared by the chair-
man, which was almost entirely based on May's suggestions,
was rejected, and a shorter draft drawn up by the well-
known Liberal statesman, Sir George Grey, was accepted in
its place. While the chairman's report contained literally a
new code of rules in thirty-six clauses, that which was
finally adopted by the committee had only nine clauses,
and the measure of reform was of much more modest
dimensions.

The statements of the experts, especially those of May,
give an extremely interesting picture of the procedure at
that time, and of the difficulties which it placed in the way
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